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COLOR and CO-OPERATION 
We Offer You Both 


UR ORGANIZATION includes experts in 

the application of colors to leather and 
textiles. Therefore, the service which we are 
equipped to render is a fundamental element 
vitally contributing to our success. We have 
the COLOR you need, can deliver it promptly 
at your factory, and will CO-OPERATE with 
you in obtaining the best results in your Dye- 
house. 





OUR COPYRIGHTED TERMS 
“JENYL” We apply to our DIRECT COTTON Colors 
“KATHETON” We apply to our SULPHUR Colors 


JENNINGS & COMPANY,. Inc. 
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CONSULT US > 


About Your Dyeing Problems 


The services and advice of an expert 
chemist and a well equipped labor- 
atory are at your disposal without 
cost, except when special research or 
experimentation is necessary, when 
the charges will be of a minimum 
nature. 
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DIRECT SKY BLUE FF 
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Bright greenish shade of Sky Blue which can be after 
treated with Bluestone 


CHRYSOPHENINE EXTRA 
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Service: 


Our laboratories are at your disposal for testing, match- 
ing and working out your problems. 


Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 
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A Weekly Publication dewoted to 


DYESTUFFS, COLORS and ALLIED CHEMICALS 
*‘Circulated Everywhere Dyestuffs are Used’’ 


New York, March 3, 1919 No. 9 


FORBIDDEN FRANCE 


Behind Other Allies in Development of Dye Industry, French Cannot 
Import Because of Trade Restrictions—U. S. Must Fall in Line 





RANCE, according to the contem “In a spirit of investigation 
porary press, is just at present in to Paris to discover ju 
need of American or other satis- the supply of 


factory dyestuffs, and is unable to im- French needs 
port any owing to trade restrictions de ne asked for some material in black for 


lac nm i 
signed to protect the French chemical mourning; and when shown the sam- 
industry and to place it upon an inde- ples he placed an order for a large 
pendent, self-contained basis. amount of one. 

Mary Brush Williams, in an arti ““*We have only a very little,’ came 
eppearing recently in the ne Es 1e the reply to his proposal; ‘and we are 
ning Post which took up the q forbidden 
of relations between French and aan. cannot gud 
ican manufacturers of clothing, had the 
iollowing to say on the subject: 

‘As you perhaps know, the French 
re not particularly expert at making 
lyes. They suffer from a shortage of 
coal tar, which is a most important 
basic material. 

“At the close of the war an enter- 
prising American was on the ground to 
try to sell them some of our dyes. He 
took a big order from a large silk house 
in Lyons and they admitted that the 
French factories could not supply them. put ful new costume 

“When the American came to fill the from h er very smart couturier and we 
commission he was forbidden to import walked from the Hotel Meurice, where 
dyes because he was not a member of she was stopping, to the Ritz. This was 


the French dye consortium. a distance of two short blocks. When 


dt 
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we reached there her neck was dark- 
ened from her fur collar—which, of 
course, had been dyed. 

“Tf this same situation continues and 
extends to more industries it will doubt- 
less gain publicity from other hands 
than mine.” 

These anecdotes, together with the 
comment thereon from an experienced 
lay trade investigator, are 
to the American dye manufacturer. It 
shows that American department stores 
have not been the only offenders in 
spreading the subtle propaganda that 
there is a mysterious something about 
German dyes which renders them su 
perior to the products of other opera 
tives and chemists. It reveals clearly 
that other countries have experienced, 
almost down to the last detail, the con 
ditions which prevailed in the United 
States after we were no longer able to 
get German dves. And while the facts 
brought out above were generally 
known to our domestic trade, a fresh 
viewpoint of the situation is more or 
less refreshing. 

Before proceeding, however, we wish 
to take exception to the statement that 
“the French are not particularly expert 
at making dyes.” No more misleading 
pronouncement could be fed to an 
American public which has, ever since 
1915, read with avidity pretty much 
everything printed on the subject of 
dyes. There is sufficient truth in it to 
make it plausible, and although the mat 
ter is one,of minor importance it should 
not go unchallenged. France was in 
almost identically the same position as 
England and the United States as re- 
rards her dyestuff industry when the 
war broke out. Germany exported an- 
nually to the French some 61,: 


francs’ worth of chemicals, consisting 


interesting 
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largely of synthetic dyestuffs, while the 
output of the German chemical works 
established in French cities was con 
sumed by four-fifths of the French 
users of chemicals and dyes. Like this 
country, France never had made more 
than a very small percentage of her 
colors, but her abilities in this direction 
have never been open to question. The 
development of this industry was sim- 
ply never allowed to start by the Ger- 
mans, who emploved the same methods 
of prevention which they used here and 
elsewhere. Unlike England and_ the 
United States, however, France had the 
wat within her own boundaries, which 
naturally so effectually paralyzed all 
save the most essential manufacturing 
enterprises that the French dye indus- 
try has not yet reached anything like 
the same proportionate degree of 
growth as in the other two countries. 
The trade barriers established in 
France obtain in England, and 
will be in operation here. It is useless 
to expect immediately to send dyes in 
any quantity to France or E ingland— 
or ever to expect to dominate French 
r English markets for this commodity, 
as some predicted would be the case fol- 
lowing the war. Since the dye indus- 
try is a “key” industry, the same rea- 
sons for desiring. independence of out- 
side dyemakers exist in these countries 
as exist here. No, the other markets 
formerly held by Germany — Soutlt 
\merica, China, Spain, ete.—are the 
only legitimate prey for our salesmen, 
and calls for trade in dyes with our 
allies only serve to confuse the main 
issue in the minds of the reading public. 


soon 


The conclusion drawn by the writer 


quoted above provides the answer to 
the question: What, then, is to be done 
toward selling small quantities of dyes 
to the French to fill in the gaps in their 
repertoire until these colors can be made 
commercially in that country? She 
thinks that with the bars of both coun- 
tries up a “trade balance” may be es- 
tablished, we patronizing certain of 
French industries which need to be kept 
going, in return for which the French 
will permit the importation of limited 
quantities of other commodities—such 
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19 as dyes—needed by the French. This favor. The Americans amazed the 
Rig is what we m: Ly expect to see take place, French by their speedy erection of gi- 
but it must be remembered that the war. gantic docks and ordnance bases when 
is altogether too recent an affair to per \merica entered the war, and in the 
mit of such adjustments being made past eighteen months have been stead 


the 
rks 
mn 
ich within a vear or two at the very soonest ily building up a reputation with the 
his The same will hold true of England, French for first-class commercial meth- 
re who in future bids fair to become our ods. We shall; by preserving it, be able 
1er most powerful competitor in this field. to have the entree, so to speak, when 
lon Another important factor exercising the time comes for the resumption of 
he a favorable influence for the establish normal trade relations. The writer of 
im ment of such relations is pointed out by the article mentioned in the opening 


“de Consul William H. Hunt, stationed at paragraphs visited the s 
JS 


ind 


alesroom of a 
Saint-Etienne, France, by the U. S. De well-known New York designer, who 
partment of Commerce, who Says: said, regarding the French: ‘“We’ 
the “The 
the 
— more intimate, the high opinion the “But,” said the writer 
. French have of our industrial methods, more style, what 
; the knowledge of our progress in the about in us 
oe domain of chemistry, and the results “Oh,” came the reply 
ike ia ° , : 

obtained, are so many factors which and our organizatio ) 
Fs will contribute to the successful intro Phey like our workmanshit 
duction of the \merican chemical prod - 

in ucts into France after the close of the much, then, for 

yon war.” 
less That 
- in 
dn 
nch 
itv 
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to outrival theirs in quantity and va- 
riety—until they have caught up with 
their needs. But meanwhile, with both 
France and England looking out for 
themselves and doing it in the most di- 
rect fashion by adopting modifications 
of the licensing idea, America must also 
establish a licensing commission in or- 
der to be on an equal footing with these 
two countries when the time comes to 
make a bid for some of their trade. 
Time is passing rapidly and the delay 
now of a month or two may cost us 
dear later on. By the time these words 
find their way into the reader’s hands 
the Sixty-sixth Congress will have 
come into official existence. It will 
likely listen favorably to protection talk, 
and the project now uppermost in the 
minds of the American dye industry 
the creation of a licensing board— 
should be broached as soon thereafter 
as the necessary action can be taken. 


DYESTUFFS OF NATIONAL IM- 
PORTANCE 


3y FRANKIIN W. Hosss 


(Address at a meeting of American 
dyestuff manufacturers in New York.) 
Dyestuffs have assumed a national 


importance since the war. Before 
that time we knew that most of them 
were imported, that the supply was 
plentiful, the price reasonable and lit- 
tle serious attention was given the 
subject by the people at large. How- 
ever, we learn by experience and per- 
haps the more costly the experience 
the better we learn our lesson. The 
war came most unexpectedly, and the 
American people were suddenly made 
to realize our almost complete de- 
pendence on Germany for the much- 
needed supply of dyestuffs. Although 
of almost insignificant money value 
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compared with the total value of the 
manufactured products in which they 
were used, they were none the less of 
vital importance. 

In this presence it would be idle 
for me to attempt to tell of the won- 
derful progress that has been made, 
in such a short period of time, in the 
manufacture of American dyestuffs, 
for you are the men who have made 
the seeming miracle an accomplished 
fact. [ will, however, very briefly 
refer to an address I made on Decem- 
ber 9, 1916, almost exactly two years 
ago, before the Art Club of Boston, 
on “Textiles: the Backbone of New 
England,” in which I ‘then ‘said, in 
speaking of the dyestuff situation: 

“The situation was serious not only 
in textiles, but in every business 
where colors were needed,-—ink, 
leather, paper, and even the orna- 
mental cherry at the bottom of,a 
famous American drink was threat- 
ened. It looked like an era of black 
and white. And then the American 
dyestuff manufacturers came to the 
rescue. Fortunately for all of us, 
there were a few men in the United 
States already engaged in a small 
way in the manufacture of dyestuffs, 
mostly made from imported interme- 
diates or partly manufactured dyes. 
These men had the ability, the cour- 
age, and the foresight immediately to 
enlarge their plants, and to attempt 
to meet the situation. They went 
ahead doubling, trebling their plants, 
and investing great sums in the busi- 
ness, having confidence that the 
American people would see that their 
enterprise was protected against for- 
eign competition after the war, if they 
took the risk then. 

“There are many colors not yet 
made, as naturally manufacturers 
have first made those most needed 
and easiest to make, but I have no 
doubt but that in the neay future 
every color necessary will be made 
here. The prices are high, due large- 
ly to the high cost of raw material. 
which, in turn, is due to abnormal 
demand on account of the war. The 
dyve-maker feels that, owing to the 
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uncertainty of the whole situation, 
he must pay for the new plants in a 
few years, so that, if at the end of 
the war, he cannot meet conditions, 
or is not given needed protection, he 
can scrap the plants without loss. 

“At the present time it is a fact 
that we can obtain a supply of most 
colors, the number is steadily increas 
ing, the outlook is most satisfactory, 
and most important of all, the colors 
are as fast as German or other Euro- 
pean colors. With the falling prices 
for the needed raw materials, which 
are expected after the war, I believe 
‘he business will remain largely in 
the hands of the Americans, and that 
a great forward step has been made 
in the American industry. 


“Such progress in so short a time 
seems almost like one of the tales of 
Aladdin and his lamp. Fortunately, 
however, for all of us, these are solid 
and substantial facts, and a great 
credit to the men who have so won- 
drcusly built up these enterprises. 

“It is not generally understood that 
a plant making dyestuffs can be 
turned in time of need into one for 
the manufacture of explosives, as the 
same raw materials and the same ap- 
paratus are used for both purposes. 
The famous dyestuff plants of Ger- 
many are running to-day to a great 
extent on explosives, and the estab- 
lishment of the great dyestuff indus- 
try in Germany was a part of their 
plant for national preparedness—a 
commercial success in peace and a 
national necessity in war. Let us 
profit by their example and our re- 
cent experience, and see that the dye- 
stuf industry is established on a firm 
basis in this country, not only to pro- 
vide the needed dyestuffs for our 
mills, but to make certain the abso- 
lutely essential supply of explosives 
for our national defense. * 

It is generally a dangerous thing 
to prophesy, but in re-reading that 
Statement of two years ago, I am 
happy to state I find nothing I wish 
to change, and it seems to me that 
most of the developments then pre- 
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dicted have come to pass. To-night 
I wish merely to emphasize a few 
points and conclusions: 

I'irst, We must see that the Amer- 
ican dyestuff industry is firmly estab- 
lished as a national industry to sup- 
ply the dyes needed for peace and the 
explosives for war. That I believe 
to be a sound national policy and one 
of the lessons the war has taught us. 


Second, The American textile man- 
ufacturer has supported the Ameri- 
can dvestuff manufacturer during the 
war and will continue to support him, 
as I have indicated, in the future. 
But, gentlemen, the war is over. We 
have paid without complaint very ex- 
treme prices. You have already made 
enough in profits to charge off the 
cost of the sudden development you 
were called on to make. You will 
soon have to lower costs of raw ma- 
terials. It seems to me, therefore, that 


we have a right to expect, and I have 
no 


doubt you will soon announce, 
(Continued on page 12.) 
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SWISS COMPETITION 
reports 

who, 


understand through 


from 


We 
reaching us 
since the signing of the armistice, have 


Americans, 


gone abroad to investigate dyestuff con- 


ditions in Europe, that some Swiss 


manufacturers have expressed them- 
selves as willing to make long-time con- 
tracts for the delivery of dyestuffs, duty 
paid, in America, at prices 10 per cent 
below those now current in the do- 
mestic market, and that they are willing 
to guarantee the fulfillment of these 
contracts by inserting a clause to the 
effect that 25 per cent of the invoice 
price will be allowed in the form of 


liquidated damages in the event of their” 


failure to deliver. 

It is the opinion of the REPorTER 
that if this information is correct and 
the Swiss manufacturers are in reality 
making or contemplating the making 


of any such contracts, they are taking. 


very long chances, indeed. In the first 
place, the question of a further upward 
revision of the tariff will undoubtedly 
receive serious consideration at the 
hands of the new Congress and should 
the duty on dyestuffs be materially ad- 
vanced, it will make it extremely diffi- 
cult for the Swiss, or anybody else, to 
lay down dyestuffs and intermediates in 
New York at prices 10 per cent below 
those now current, and, in the event 
_ that the necessary legislation providing 
for a Licensing Board should be enact- 
ed—-which we believe to be extremely 
probable—any manufacturers who had 
written the 25 per cent liquidated dam- 
ages clause into their contracts would 
find themselves very heavily penalized 
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in case licenses were denied for the im- 
portation of their products. 

It may be that the Swiss feel they 
can anticipate the action of our legis- 
lators better than we ourselves, but if 
all elements of the dyestuff industry 
will unanimously work for the creation 
of a Licensing Board, our friends on 
the other side of the water may find 
that they have erred grievously in their 
calculations. 

A possible explanation of such con- 
tracts as are mentioned above, and one 
which seems to quite reasonable, is that 
the Swiss manufacturers do not contem- 
plate the importing of the products for 
which they may take contracts but that 
they expect to manufacture them on 
this side of the water. It was an- 
nounced in the REporTER two weeks 
ago that a committee representing the 
leading Swiss concerns was expected in 
this country early in April with a view 
to considering the feasibility of trans- 
planting large portions of their plant 
equipment and personnel bodily from 
Switzerland to America: It is our be- 
lief that something of this kind is ex- 
tremely likely to be done, and, in this 
event, the question would be purely 
one of how cheaply the concerns might 
manufacture once they were established 
here. If it is their belief that they can 
produce dyestuffs in this country 10 
per cent cheaper than the current prices, 
it 1s to be reasonably expected that 
other American manufacturers already 
located here can do fully as well. In 
this case it would simply mean that 
they anticipated a 10 per cent reduc- 
tion in the selling prices of dyestuffs 
within the next couple of years, which 
is by no means an extreme expectation, 
but is rather a view in which American 
manufacturers are inclined to concur. 


Dividends of 134 per cent on its pre- 
ferred stock, payable quarterly in April, 
July, October and January to stock- 
holders of record March 14, June 14, 
September 13 and December 13, a total 
of % per cent, have been declared by 
the United Dyewood Corporation, New 
York City. 
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Principal Du Pont Products 
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DYESTUFFS OF NATIONAL 
IMPORTANCE 
(Continued from page 9.) 


much lower prices on all dyestuffs. 
We expect you to give us as soon as 
possible the benefit of the changed 
conditions that will follow peace. 

In conclusion, let me state that our 
interests are mutual. We need you. 
You need us. Let us go on together, 
and so build up our national manu- 
facturing supremacy that we may be 
independent of any other nation, not 
only for dyestuffs and textiles, but 
for all other commodities needed for 
the comfort and welfare of our own 
people. 


FASHIONABLE SHADES ON 
SILK 
By Dr. Louts J. Matos 

sv far the greatest number of shades 
dyed upon silk are produced with acid 
colors. These colors have been used 
for many years, not only for piece 
goods but for linings, ribbons and other 
ornamental silk fabrics, fringes, braids, 
etc. It is useless in this connection to 
mention the particular application of 
any one group of colors to pure silk, 
for the reasons that such silk may now 
be regarded as a veritable curiosity, its 
position in the industry having been al- 
most superseded by tin-weighted silk. 

For many years and up to the out- 
break of the war, silk dyers in the 
United States were in a position to pro- 
cure without any difficulty a range of 
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KUTTROFF, PICKHARDT & CO. 


(INCORPORATED) 


COAL-TAR DYES and COLORS 


Extracts of Logwood, Fustic, Hypernic, Indigo—Hematine 
“Heald’s” Quercitron Bark Extract—For Wool and for Cotton 
HYDROSULPHITE Concentrated Powder—BLANKIT—DECROLINE 
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dyes with which théy were able to make 
all the shades called for and made popu- 
lar by the syndicate cards then cur- 
rent. Asa matter of fact, a number of 
these dyes then in current use did not 
possess any very remarkable degree of 
fastness, particularly as to light, al- 
though some of these same dyes pro- 
duced shades that were faster to light 
than others. On the whole, they were 
not regarded as dyes possessing maxi- 
mum fastness, for the reason that such 
ultra-fast dyes were not specifically de- 
manded by either the mill trade or the 
ultimate consumer. 


When the war broke out and the sup- 
plies of the German dyes fell off, re- 
course was made to dyes of domestic 
manufacture, that, for the time being, 
sufficed to meet ordinary requirements, 
and since the American dyestuff indus- 
trv has gradually reached respectable 
proportions the number of dyes suited 
for silk dyeing has consequently in- 
creased. The result is that at the pres- 
ent time the dyes made use or by the 
silk dyer differ in no way from the dyes 
formerly imported, and this condition 
places the dyer in the silk mill, so far 
as his supplies are concerned, in exactly 


the same position that he employed 


prior to the outbreak of hostilities. 

As a general rule, colors for silks 
are very much brighter and more vivid 
than colors as applied to the general run 
of textile fabrics. The reason for this 
is that silk as a fiber possesses more 
inherent luster than any other fiber, and 
this property, coupled with a bright 
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color, permits the use of silk for pur- 
poses where no other fiber could reason- 
ably be used. The foregoing remarks, 
of course, have no reference to fabrics 
or decorative materials made from arti- 
ficial silk. This latter fiber, its prop- 
erties and treatment form a distinct 
branch of the textile industry. 
Broadly, silk dyeing is not difficult, 
the application of the acid dyeing colors 
to skein silk and to silk in other condi- 
tions of manufacture finds few obsta- 
cles, but owing to the delicacy of the 
fiber it must be handled with a degree 
of care not usually bestowed upon 
either cotton or wool. The acid colors 
that have been selected for duplicating 
the shades of the 1919 Spring Season 
Color Card are such as may be applied 
to silk in a boiled-off liquor that has 
been slightly acidulated with a small 
amount of oil of vitriol. The dye-bath 
having been prepared with the proper 
combinations of dyes and in their prop- 
er proportions, the temperature of the 
bath is then raised to about 120 deg. 
Fahr., when the silk is entered and, if 
skein silk is being dyed, given two or 
three turns to equalize the saturation 


.of the skeins. The temperature is then 


gradually raised to the boil and main- 
tained at or near that temperature for 
about one-half to three-quarters of an 
hour. Most dye-baths will exhaust 
after this period of immersion, but in 
the case of full and heavy shades it 
may be necessary to add a further small 
quantity of oil of vitriol to effect the 
clearing up. This clearing up should 
take place without further boiling, but 
it does require that the silk be kept in 
slow but constant motion to equalize 
the absorption of the.color. After dye- 
ing, the silk is rinsed carefully and 
brightened by one of the several meth- 
ods familiar to dyers, olive oil perhaps 


being one of the most common, al- 
though it is good practice for some 
kinds of silk to be brightened with the 
acid of acetic, tartaric or lactic acid. 
In the case of weighted silks these acids 
are necessary. In no case should oil of 
vitriol be used. 

The dyeing formulas given below in- 
dicate the amount of dyestuff in per- 
centages, which will enable the dyer to 
make whatever calculations he requires 
to fit the weight of silk that he has in 
hand to dye. The names of the shades 
below are those given in the 1919 
Spring Season Shade Card, but they do 
not follow the order given in the card. 


LARKSPUR 

24 % Brilliant Acid Blue G 2502 

04 % Wool Violet 4 BN 
POILU 

223 % Fuchsine D 

24 % Erie Green IL Extra 

10 % ‘Azo Yellow A 5 W 
BERMUDA 

.04 % Croceine Scarlet M O O 

02 % Orange A Conc 


Buttérworth-Judson Corporation 


61 Broadway, New York 
Boston Office, 419 Shawmut Bank Bidg. 


Victoria Blue B 

Victoria Blue Base 
Crystal Violet 6 B 
Paranitraniline 


Benzidene Base 
Benzidene Sulphate 
Dinitro Benzol 
Picramic Acid 
Benzyl Chloride 
Michlers Ketone 
Phosgene - 
Chlorosulphonic Acid 
Salicylic Acid Tech. 
Phenylalphanapthylamine 
Ortho Nitro Phenol 
Para Nitro Phenol 


Sulphuric Acid 
Nitric Acid 
Muriatic Acid 
Nitre Cake 
Salt Cake 
Lithopone 
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PEONY HURON M: 
2.16 % Fuchsine D 28 % Brilliant Acid Blue G 2502 = 
.96 % Orange A Conc. 8 % Acid Green L Extra JA 
46 % Wool Violet 4 BN 02 % Orange A Conc. 

BLUE DEVIL ALPINE z 
2.4 % Buffalo Black N BR 68 % Fuchsine D C: 
.60 % Wool Blue R 80 % Acid Green L Extra 

AZURE .09 % Azo Yellow A 5 W : 
40 % Brilliant Acid Blue PRELATE N. 
.06 % Wool Violet 4 B N 48 % Wool Violet 4 B N 

VERDURE 12 9% Fuchsine D D 
2.66 % Acid Green L Extra BARK 
1.18 % Azo Yellow A 5 W 1.30 % Azo Yellow.A 5 W 
135 % Orange A Conc. ; 1.32 % Fuchsine D 

CHAMPAGNE .6375% Acid Green L Extra 
.1175% Azo Yelloy A-5 W TITIAN 
.065 9% Fuchsine D 228 9% Azo Yellow A 5 W ti 
.025 % Acid Green I. Extra .91 % Fuchsine D oc 

MARINE 02 % Buffalo Black N BR al 
1.80 % 3uffalo Black N B R GIGAS pi 
140 % Wool Blue R 215 % Wool Violet 4 B N i a 

WEIGELIA 61 % Fuchsine D - 
1.36 % Fuchsine D ETHER a 
016 % Orange A. Cone. 20 % Brilliant Acid Blue G 2502 be 
.02 % Wool Violet 4 BN RUTTERCUP bi 

RUST ee tee : gi 
3:28 % A; Yell ~ VW .36 “ Azo Yellow A5 W 
ee a: See eee 15 W 055 % Orange A Conc. - 
1.44 % Fuchsine D ’ oa i, elk Green 1. Eaics in 
1.08 % Buffalo Black N BR cin aaah Uae ; ny 

\MERICAN BEAUTY CARNATION — tl 
4, % Fuchsine I) 76 % Fuchsine De F 

MICHIGAN + 06 .{ range A Cone. : 

1.02 % Brilliant Acid Blue G 2502 105 % ‘Wool Violet 4 BN - 
32 % Acid Green I. Extra GULL x 
11 % Orange A Conc. 18 % Fuchsine D be 

BISHOP 12 % Acid Green IL Extra th 
1.60 “% Wool Violet 4 BN 12 % Azo Yellow A 5 W d 
22 % Fuchsine D CORAL be 

CRANE 04 % Croceine Scarlet M O O th 
505 % Fuchsine D .02 % Orange A Conc. 

33 % Acid Green L Extra DANDELION 
24 % Azo Yellow A 5 W 66 % Azo Yellow A 5 W \\ 

CHERRY 12. % Orange A Conc. 

S % Buffalo Fast Crimson R .01. % Acid Green |. Extra : 
' ( 

18 

We Manufacture 

Ponceau Scarlet Fast Chrome Blue Black \ 
Chrome Red Fast Chrome Navy Blue P 
Acid Yellow Bismark Brown (Red Shade) a 
Naphthol Green Chrysoidine (Red Shade) a 


Delivery 
Prompt or Contract 


DYE PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 


200 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK WORKS: NEWARK, N. J. 
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83 9% Acid Green L 





Extra 


31 % Wool Violet 4 BN 
CATTELYA 
05 % Wool Violet 4 BN 


X 
11 % Fuchsine D 
NAVY No. 2 

2.4 % Buffalo Black NBR 


1.2 % Wool Blue R 
DOE 
88 % Azo Yellow A 5 W 
59 9% Fuchsine D 
21 % Acid Green L Extra 


In the foregoing recipes we find men- 
tioned a Fuchsine D. This is a basic 
color, and for the purpose of this series 
of shades it has been found to, possess 
properties better suited for shading and 
toning than other colors not belonging 
to the same class. Fuchsine D is a 
basic dye, and when it is used in com- 
bination with dyestuffs of the Acid 
group the acid used in the bath for 
acidifying and clearing should be added 
in small portions after the silk has taken 
up from the bath the greater portion of 
the dyestuff. 

The quantities indicated in the for- 
mulas are all in percentages; while 
some of the percentages may appear to 
be somewhat extended, vet they show 
the exact quantities necessary for pro- 
ducing matches on weighted silk rib- 
bon and corresponding to the shades in 
the Spring Card.—Silk. 


The capital of the International 
Woolen Company, Inc., of New York 
City, has been increased from $10,000 
to $20,000, according to a recent report 
issued by the company. 

At an estimated cost of $7,000, the 
Widder Dye & Chemical Company, 155 
Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y., will erect 
a one-story brick and concrete building 
at 65 South Second Street, that city. 
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AMERICAN CHEMICALS _§ES- 
TABLISHED; HIGH RECORD 
IN EXPORTS FOR YEAR 


Shipments of $175,000,000 Compared 
with $27,000,000 Prior to War 
Turn Flood Tide to United 
States 





No industry in the United States 
has shown a more wonderful growth 
during the war than that of chemicals. 
The exportation of chemicals from the 
United States in the year which ends 
with this month will show a total of 
approximately $175,000,000, against 
$27,000,000 in the year immediately 
preceding the war. 

While of course the exportation of 
strictly war materials such as explo- 
sives, shells, etc., shows perhaps a 
larger increase during the war period, 
the growth in the production and ex- 
portation of chemicals for which a 
permanent demand could be expected is 
especially suggestive in this country 


YOU can’t afford 
to use any but the © 


finest 
Oil Soluble Colors 


We Manufacture the Finest 


OIL ORANGE 
OIL RED 

OIL BROWN 
OIL YELLOW 
OIL BLUE 

OIL MAHOGANY 


We Can Match Special Colors 


SIZING SPECIALTIES CO. 


Incorporated 


JERSEY CITY, NEW JERSEY 
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with 
line, 


such large possibilities in this 
both for foreign and domestic 
markets. A compilation by the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York shows 
that the value of chemicals exported 
steadily grew from the beginning of 
the war, and as above indicated will 
approximate $175,000,000 in the cur- 
rent year, against about $27,000,000 in 
the year immediately preceding the 
war. 


Unitep STates ALWAYS AN IMPORTER 


The United States has always been 
a large importer of chemicals, the total 
value of this class of merchandise im 
ported prior to the war being about 
three, and in some instances as much 
as four times the exports, and while 
the demands of the war have been such 
as to somewhat stimulate the importa 
tion, meantime the percentage in the 
growth in imports has been small com 


ety 
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Offices and Works: 
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METHYL VIOLET POWDER & CRYSTALS | 
METHYL VIOLET BASE 


EQUAL TO PRE-WAR TYPE 
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pared with the percentage of growth 
in exports. The imports grouped under 
the head of chemicals consist largely 
of classes of materials not produced in 
the United States, and included in the 
fiscal year 1918 $70,000,000 worth of 
nitrate of soda, a Chilean product, and 
$22,000,000 worth of gums, strictly 
tropical products. 

Eliminating these strictly tropical 
articles which have been classed by the 
(Jovernment as “chemicals,” the present 
importation, of manufactured chemicals 
is extremely small, indicating that our 
own manufacturers are at present sup- 
plying the great markets for chemicals 
in the United States, and at the same 
time sending nearly $150,000,000 worth 
a vear to foreign markets. In the full 
fiscal year 1918, the chemicals ex- 
ported aggregated in value $152,000,- 
000 against $27,000,000 in the year 
preceding the war; $16,000,000 in the 
first year of the war and $124,000,000 
in the second year of the war. 


nivennenevenennnnnenevenens pens nan 


Manufactured by 


ZOBEL COLOR WORKS 


95-127 Ninth St.,on Gowanus Canal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A limited number of samples 
received for analysis, and 
working formulae furnished 
for their reproduction. 


ConficGental advice to chemists, su- 
perintendents and assistants, on mat- 
ters pertaining to the industry. 

Dr. Charles B. Davis 


Care of American Dyestuff Reporter 
470 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City 
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Bic GaIn InN DYESTUFFS 


The most striking feature of this 
growth in the exportation of chemicals 
occurs in dyes and dyestuffs, of which 
the United States was, prior to the war, 
an extremely small exporter and a very 
large importer. The total value of dye 
stuffs exported in the fiscal year 1918, 
was $17,000,000, against $12,000,000 
in 1917, $5,000,000 in 1916, $1,000,000 
in 1915, and less than $500,000 in 1914, 
the year preceding the war. Prior to 
the war the exportation of dyes and 
dyestuffs had never exceeded about 
$500,000, while imports of dyestuffs 
prior to the war aggregated from $10, 
000,000 to $15,000,000 per annum. 

Dyestuffs exported to Great Britain 
in the fiscal year 1918 totaled over 
$? 500,000, against $70,000 in the yeat 
before the war; to France, $1,630,000 
worth, against $2,000 in the year pre- 
ceding the war; to Italy, $1,182,000 
worth, against $11,000 in 1914; to 
Japan, $3,233,000 worth, against noth 


ing in 1914; to India, $1,948,000, 
against $93 worth in 1914, and to 
Brazil, $1,282,000 worth against $65 


1914, 


in 





INQUIRY DEPARTMENT 


All classes of chemical work or advice 
relating to artificial colors, natural dye- 
stuffs, dyewoods, raw materials, extracts, 
intermediates, crudes, or dyeing chem- 
icals and accessories in general, will be 
carried out for readers and subscribers 
of the AMERICAN DYESTUFF RE- 
PORTER by this department. 


Inquiries of a minor character will be 
answered on this page, while major mat- 
ters involving personal investigation, an- 
alyses, perfected processes and working 
formulas, will, if desired, be treated con- 
fidentially through the mails. All ques- 
tions, materials for analysis or letters 
leading to the opening of negotiations 
for special work will receive prompt at- 
tention if addressed to Inquiry Depart- 
ment, American Dyestuff Reporter, 470 
Foutfth Avenue, New York City. 


. 
B. P. S—-Kindly give us a method 
for treating photographic plates so 
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they will possess a definite minimum 
sensitiveness in the green of 530 uu. 

Answer-—Make a solution of methyl 
violet 1: 20,000 in 50 per cent alcohol, 
and bathe the plate in this for five to 
ten minutes. A panchromatic plate is 
best adapted for this purpose 


D. W. J.—Question—Please give 
us a method for the preparation of 


acetyl derivatives containing  hy- 
droxyl groups. 
Answet—The method most con- 


venient for the acetylation is to dis- 
solve the substance in ether or ben- 
zine, and digest with the necessary 
amount of acetyl chloride and dry al- 
kali carbonate. ‘The latter should be 
in proportion necessary to form a hy- 
drogen salt as represented by the 
equation: 

..OH + CHs.COCL 

R.O.CO.CH 


K2:CO: > 
KCL KHCOs 
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R. Lechner Co., Inc. 


Specialists in Dyestuffs, 
Dyewood Extracts, Etc. 


200 Fifth Avenue New York 
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We urge that the Textile Industry support the 
stand of the American Dyestuff Reporter 
for an American Dyestuff Industry. 


SIZINGS — FINISHINGS — SOFTENERS 


SEYDEL MFG. CO. 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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NATIONAL ANILINE |. ELECTS 
OFFICERS FOR THE YEAR 


At the annual meeting of stock- 
holders of the National Aniline & 
Chemical Company, Inc., on Monday, 
February 17, and at the succeeding 
meeting of the directors on Wednes- 
day, February 19, the officers and 
board of directors were elected as 
follows: 

President and chairman of the board, 
William J. Matheson; vice-presidents, 
Dr. William Beckers,. Robert Alfred 
Shaw and Dr. L. C. Jones; acting treas- 
urer, William H. W est; assistant treas- 
urers, H. S.’ Trott and T. S. Baines; 
secretary, William T. Miller; assistant 
secretary, Walter E. Rowley; chairman 
of executive committee, Henry Wig- 
glesworth. 

The personnel of the board is as fol- 
lows: Dr. William Beckers, New York: 
H. .H. S. Handy, Syracuse; Dr. L. C. 
Jones, Syracuse; Clinton S. Lutkins, 
New York; William J. Matheson, New 
York; Eugene Meyer, Jr., New York; 
W. N. Mcllravv, New York; F. ‘M. 
Peters, New York; T. M. Rainhard, 
New York: Robert Alfred Shaw. New 
York; I. Frank Stone, New York; Dr. 
R. C. Taggesell, Buffalo; Orlando F. 
Weber, New York; Henry Wiggles- 
worth, New York. 


NOTES OF THE TRADE 


Announcement has been made by the 
Standard Knitting Mill, Inc., of New- 
burgh, N. Y., that the capital of this 
company has been increased from $25,- 
000 to $500,000. 


German chemists are 
reported to be collaborating on the 


French and 


production of synthetic dyes and 
other chemicals at the Hoe saber Dye 
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& Chemical Works, which was re- 
cently seized by the French army of 
occupation. The idea is to’ export 
these products to the Allied countries, 
shipments of chemicals to points in 
Germany having been prohibited. 
Extensive additions to the plant of 
the Valkone Dyeing & Finishing 
Works, Inc., Oxford and Howard 
Streets, Philadelphia, are being 
planned by the heads of the company. 


Announcement has been made by 
Felix A. Tomalino, of the Tomalino 
Silk Dyeing Company, Philadelphia, 
that he has withdrawn from this firm 
and organized a company of his own, 
to bear his name, which will be 
housed in a new building at Front 
and Venango Streets, that city. Dye- 
ing machinery.is being installed. 

After two years of research work 
for the Roessler & Hasslacher Chem- 
ical Company, Perth Amboy, N. J., 
Paul J. Carlisle has been pl: aced in 
charge of the new department which 
this firm is adding to its plant in St. 


Albans, W. Va. 


Following a service of eight years as 
overseer of dyeing for the River Spin- 
ning Company, Woonsocket, R. I., Ed- 
ward F. Doheny, Jr., has resigned his 
position to become a salesman for the 
Newbert Color Company, Boston. 

As the result of a decision by Judge 
Morton,in the United States District 
Court, Boston, in which the demurrer 
of Frederick A. Atteaux was overruled, 
the latter will now be obliged to stand 
trial on the charge of defrauding the 
Government by undervaluing shipments 
of foreign dyestuffs. 

With a capital of $50,000, the Chem- 
ical Exchange of the United States has 
been incorporated under the laws of 
New York State. Headquarters will 
be located in New York City, and the 
incorporators are H. Finkleman, S. 
Hechtkopf and N. Goldbach. 





American Dyestuffs in 1919 


HIS COMPANY was founded to provide America with 

a perinanent dyestuff industry. Its predecessors were the 

pioneers in American color production. The war brought not 

only the opportunity but the necessity for the development of 

this accumulated experience. Upon this experience has been 

built a structure in personnel and in equipment not bettered by 
any European works. 


The obligation resting upon us during the war was to produce 
quantity. The emergency needs of the Government and of the 
textile industry demanded first attention. The building of our 
immense plants had to go on hand in hand. Today we are pro- 
ducing some 60 intermediate products and over 160 different 
colors. Type for type these products are as fine in quality as 
any ever imported. 


Out of our Research Department must come the future 
progress of the Company. Its past years of steady upbuilding 
and devoted service will become evident as better and newer 
types advance into the semi-manufacturing, and ultimately to 
the full manufacturing scale of production. Several very im- 
portant types to be available in 1919 have already been an- 
nounced. We know the needs of the country by reason of 
years of service which our selling units have devoted to the 
textile industry, and the research which we undertake is dic- 
tated in the interest of the textile user. 


Primarily and logically, the American coal-tar color industry 
is a servant of the great American textile manufacturers, whose 
annual product runs into the hundreds of millions. It is the 
needs of the great army of textile consumers that we serve. It 
is the voice of the textile manufacturer to whom we listen. It 
is because the great American investment in textile manufacture 
must be insured against loss for all time, that an American dye- 
stuff industry has been born to serve the Government with 
explosives for war, and with colors for textiles and allied 
industries in both peace and war. 


National Aniline:& Chemical Company 


INCORPORATED 
Main Sales Office: 21 Burling Slip, New York 





H. A. METZ & CO., Inc. 


122 Hudson Street 
New York, N.Y. 


American Made Products 


Dyestuffs, Colors, Intermediates, Sizing and 
Finishing Materials, Etc. 


Consolidated Color 
and Chemical Co. 


Newark, N. J. 


Dyestuffs 


Colors Produced 
Sizing and by 
Finishing Materials | 


Dyestuffs Central Dyestuff 


Produced . ; 
and ia and Chemical Co. 


Intermediates | Newark, N. J. 


BOSTON, 130 Oliver Street ATLANTA, 1418 Empire Building 

PHILADELPHIA, 132 Chestnut St. CHICAGO, 317 Clark Street 

PROVIDENCE, 23 S. Main Street SAN FRANCISCO, 20-22 Natoma St. 
CHARLOTTE, 210 South Tryon Street 














